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thing. It means that when peace is spoken of in this 
country, agitated, served in any capacity, these three or 
four proposals for durable world peace constitute the 
center, or a large part thereof, from which all such 
activities diverge. When others scoff at pacifist 
wrangles and disagreements, to this much we can point 
as to that upon which we agree with a unanimity that 
cannot be gainsaid. 



CENTRAL 'AMERICA AGAIN APPEALS 
FOR JUSTICE 

The recent decision of the Central American Court 
of Justice in favor of Salvador, in the case brought 
by that country against Nicaragua, charging that the 
latter violated the neutrality of Salvador in granting to 
the United States, by treaty, rights to a naval base on 
the Gulf of Fonseca, brings up once again the question 
of the moral responsibility of this country in connection 
with the decisions of that court. 

We are not a member of the court, and therefore 
legally not bound by the decrees of that court. The 
case just decided does not directly impeach our actions 
or policies. If Nicaragua violated the provisions of the 
Central American federation, that is, strictly, not our 
business. We can point to the fact that Nicaragua, as a 
free agent, drew up and ratified a treaty with us which, 
as between this country and that country and under the 
old established theory of State sovereignty, was fair and 
equitable. Since there is no adequate system of inter- 
national law or international body having jurisdiction 
over this country, the United States is, as we say, well 
within its legal rights. 

The Central American Court of Justice, however, has 
decreed, both in the case brought by Salvador and the 
former case brought by Costa Eica, that Nicaragua did 
not have the right to enter into such contractual rela- 
tions with this country as the Bryan-Chamarro Treaty, 
by the terms of which this country agrees to pay three 
million dollars in return for canal rights through Nica- 
ragua, a naval base on the Gulf of Fonseca, and other 
rights and privileges. The court claims that Nicaragua 
in joining the federation of Central American Bepub- 
lics virtually gave up the right to make treaties infring- 
ing upon that agreement without the consent of the 
other republics. Though we may be legally free from 
any blame in this matter, since there is no law nor court 
to which we must be amenable, yet what is our moral 
responsibility in the premises ? 

Our State Department knows more of this matter 
than we. It is in possession of facts which might or 
might not render ridiculous any suggestion as to its 
conduct that we might make. We are informed by the 
best of authorities that our Government offered to make 



a treaty with Costa Eica similar to the one with Nica- 
ragua, and that for a while it looked as if Costa Eica 
would accept; but for some reason nothing came of it. 
One most intimately concerned with the details of the 
treaty assures us that a clause was inserted expressly 
saving any right that Costa Eica and Salvador might 
have, and granting that Nicaragua and the United 
States could not, whatever the agreement, take from 
Costa Eica any right of which she might be possessed, 
which, by the way, on Costa Eica's present contention, 
would seem to make the Bryan-Chamarro Treaty invalid 
now. Our Government went so far as to offer to buy 
from Salvador a coaling station, but as yet Salvador has 
agreed to nothing. These are the facts ascertainable. 
There are doubtless others of which we know nothing. 
Nevertheless, there are certain principles of right and 
justice which, we believe, should control and inspire this 
country's action, whatever our technical rights in the 
case may be. ' 

These two decrees of the Central American Court 
of Justice declare in effect that we have entered into a 
contract which the other contracting party was not free 
to make. Whatever be our opinion of the authenticity 
of this court and of the justice of its decrees, interna- 
tional justice at least demands that we respect the fact 
that these decrees are in the nature of an accusation of 
our conduct, made by a federation which we helped to 
perfect and virtually brought into being. In the ab- 
sence of conciliatory or judicial machinery for the 
proper consideration of this accusation and its justice, 
we should take it upon ourselves to act in good faith 
and in good will in such a way as to free ourselves before 
the world of any blame in this matter, and to render, 
in so far as we can, the justice we continually plead 
for — the justice which the United States, as an advocate 
of an international court and international machinery 
for conciliation, is demanding today from greater na- 
tions in instances of greater weight and importance. 

One may say that expediency, also, bids us clear up the 
situation in Central America. It has been urged that 
the present crisis makes it imperative to ratify the Co- 
lombian Treaty. Even more imperative is it, then, that 
our State Department should clear up a matter that is 
concerned not merely with compensation for injury, but 
with a more delicate phase of our moral responsibilities. 

The Bryan-Chamarro Treaty has been ratified, but we 
have not yet paid the three million dollars to Nicaragua 
provided for in our agreement. It is yet within our 
power to take such steps as we can to find out what the 
most honorable action on our part in this case may be. 
We trust, therefore, that our State Department will 
take this opportunity to act in harmony here with the 
principles of international justice which it advocates 
elsewhere. 



